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PANAMA. 

By  Consul  General  Alban  G.  Sny«ler,  Panama  City,  April  1. 

Commercial  conditions  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  which  even 
at  the  close  of  1913  had  begun  to  show  to  a  marked  degree  the  effects 
of  the  reduction  in  the  working  forces  of  the  canal  as  it  neared  com- 
pletion, gre^v  steadily  worse  as  the  year  1914  advanced,  and  were 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
merchants  here,  probably  the  worst  experienced  in  10  years. 

IVhile  construction  has  not  actually  ceased  at  this  writing,  and 
further  reductions  may  be  looked  for  when  all  work  is  finally  finished 
and  the  permanent  operation  running  smoothly,  still  the  major  part 
of  this  great  undertaking,  from  which  Panama  has  derived  so  much 
benefit  almost  from  its  birth  as  an  independent  nation,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  practically  completed  during  the  closing  months  of  last 
year. 

Effect  of  European  War  on  Development  Work. 

Employment  might  have  been  found  for  a  considerable  number 
of  the  discharged  laborers  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  on  its  large 
holdings  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  in  the  development  of  Panama's 
agricultural  products,  a  ready  market  for  some  of  which  was  always 
found  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  impetus  so  badly  needed  thus 
given  to  agricultural  development.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean Vv^ar,  however,  cut  off  the  German  and  Austrian  markets  en- 
tirely and  severely  crippled  the  others  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
price  of  some  of  Panama's  chief  exports  fell  to  such  a  point  as  to 
render  their  continued  exploitation  almost  profitless,  and  any  prom- 
ised demand  for  labor  ceased. 

Prominent  men  in  various  lines  of  business  estimate  the  falling  off 
in  imports  as  a  result  of  the  European  war  all  the  way  from  20  to 
40  per  cent,  and  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business  from  22  to 
35  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  laboring  force  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  European  war.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
the  import  trade  ft'om  the  United  States  has  remained  about  the 
same.  j 

Revenue  from  Tourists. 

The  unexpected  failure  of  the  tourist  travel  to  materialize  has 
also  added  its  quota  to  the  general  depression.  During  the  last 
years  of  the  construction  period  this  travel  proved  a  large  source 
of  revenue  for  local  merchants,  several  stores  here  clearing  as  much 
as  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  a  season,  and  several  new  establishments 
were  opened  for  this  trade  alone.    During  the  last  two  seasons  this 
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travel,  for  some  reason,  has  fallen  off  considerably,  and  all  of  the 
new  houses  mentioned  have  retired  or  are  closing  out  with  more  or 
less  severe  losses. 
Public  Improvements — American  Branch  Banks. 

Agricultural  conditions  remain  about  the  same,  probably  a  little 
worse,  than  as  reported  in  the  annual  report  for  1913.  [Published 
in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Eeports  for  Sept.  9,  1914.]  The 
interior  Provinces,  while  holding  out  great  possibilities  for  the 
future,  are  in  a  backward  state  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  roads 
and  bridges.  The  usual  disbursements  for  public  improvements  were 
not  made  during  the  3'ear,  and  practically  no  works  of  lasting  benefit 
in  this  respect  accomplished,  the  Government's  energies  and  revenues 
having  all  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Chiriqui  rail- 
road project  and  the  national  exposition  in  this  cit}^,  the  first  of 
which  necessitated  the  floating  of  a  large  loan  and  will  likely  repre- 
sent only  an  mltlay  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  spite  of  the  general  depression  there  was  no  great  let-up  in 
building  activity  in  this  city,  many  new  houses  being  erected  or  old 
ones  repaired,  and  rents  remain  at  about  the  same  high  level  of  the 
past  three  years. 

The  banking  business  apparently  has  not  felt  the  general  depres- 
sion to  the  extent  that  other  lines  of  business  have.  Bankers  inform 
the  writer  that  wdiile  deposits  have  fallen  off,  transactions  and 
profits  have  remained  more  or  less  the  same.  The  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  D,  C,  has  established  a  branch  in  tempo- 
rary quarters  pending  the  completion  of  a  modern  bank  building,' 
the  Canal  Zone  Bank  has  opened  a  branch  in  Panama,  and  there  are 
rinnors  that  another  prominent  American  bank  is  to  establish  a 
branch  in  this  city. 
Increased  Openings  for  American  Goods. 

The  efforts  of  Ameritan  business  interests  to  provide  a  badly 
needed  market  for  certain  Latin- American  exports  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  created  a  distinctly  favorable  impression.  Sev- 
eral exporters  here  wdio  years  ago  did  business  Avith  the  United 
States,  but  turned  to  some  of  the  countries  now  at  war,  have  resumed 
business  relations  with  American  exporters. 

The  opportunity  is  here  for  American  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers to  control  this  market.  The  war  has  made  deliveries  from  the 
Continent  very  uncertain,  and  the  delay  in  shipments  from  Europe  is 
much  greater  than  heretofore,  which  with  the  increased  freight  rates 
and  war  insurance  makes  the  landed  cost  of  goods  very  high.  The 
terms  of  credit  that  British  houses  have  always  extended  still  remain, 
and  they  have  been  very  lenient  with  anyone  exceeding  these  terms, 
and  in  no  case  have  they  refused  to  execute  orders  on  such  grounds. 
To  make  good  their  footing  in  the  face  of  such  leniency,  American 
merchants  would  do  well  to  extend  better  terms  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to.  British  firms  for  years  have  been  giving  six  months, 
and  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  war,  are  contented  if  paid  in  nine  months, 
the  account,  of  course,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  As 
the  current  rate  of  interest  in  Panama  is  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  local  merchants  to  obtain  the  longest  credit  possible. 
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Exports  to  United  States  from  Panama  City. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  invoiced  at  the  American  con- 
sulate general  at  Panama  City,  decreased  in  value  from  $473,940  for 
1913  to  $386,G21  for  last  year.    The  items  were  as  follows : 


Art-cles. 


Balata 

Cocobolo . . 

Coffee 

Deerskins  . 
Hides: 

Wet... 

Dry... 

Ipecac 

Mahogany. 


1913 


37,542 


24,  579 
3,  345 


Articles. 


Mother-of-pearl  shells . 

Old  metals 

Panama  hats 

Pearls 

Rubber 

Taguanuts 

AU  other  articles 


Total. 


£4, 196 
29, 497 


5, 779 

17,318 

128, 229 

18,494 


473, 940 


1914 


SI, 433 

18, 525 

1,402 


10, 561 
41,855 
17,004 


386,621 


Changes  in  Exports  to  United  States. 

With  the  loss  of  the  German  market  the  price  of  tagua  nuts  has 
dropped  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  laborers  to  take 
out  the  nuts,  and  wlien  purchased  by  ex])orters  here  they  are  simply 
stored  and  few  exported.  Tt  is  reported  that  the  warehouses  in  the 
city  are  packed  to  their  full  capacities. 

In  the  case  of  cocobolo,  exporters  here  have  had  to  contend  with 
increased  development  in  this  industry  in  other  Central  American 
countries,  and  the  added  handicap  of  cheaper  freight  rates  from 
those  countries  to  American  ports. 

The  reason  for  the  increased  exports  of  balata,  according  to  a 
prominent  exporter  of  this  article,  is  that  it  is  practically  a  new 
industry  on  this  side,  the  character  and  possibilities  of  this  gum 
being  unkno\Tn  until  last  year,  and  consequently  little  attention  was 
given  to  its  development  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Panama. 

An  excellent  quality  of  coffee  is  produced  in  the  Boquete  section  of 
the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  and  exports  are  governed  entirely  by  the 
market.  This  coffee  generally  commands  a  better  price  locally  than 
abroad,  but  during  a  short  time  last  year  the  reverse  was  the  case 
and  several  shipments  were  made,  mostly  to  California,  not  all  of 
which  brought  the  results  expected. 

The  exports  of  deerskins  is  only  an  apparent  increase,  due  simply 
to  former  classifications  used  in  this  office,  all  hides,  skins,  etc.,  being 
included  under  hides.  Exports  of  deerskins  have  averaged  about  the 
same  from  year  to  year. 

COLON. 

By  Consul  WsIIiKin  II,  Gnie. 

The  year  1914  in  the  Colon  consular  district  was  characterized  by 
a  severe  and  prolonged  depression  in  trade.  The  chief  cause  was 
the  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  oc-' 
casioned  by  the  depopulation  of  the  Canal  Zone.  A  secondary  cause 
was  the  war  in  Europe. 

Changes  in  Population  During  Past  Decade. 

Towhat  extent  the  economic  life  of  the  district  depended  upon  the 
activities  of  the  canal  building  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  increase 
in  population  during  the  decade  1904-1914.    In  1904,  when  work  on 
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the  canal  was  begun,  the  city  of  Colon  had  only  7,204  inhabitants. 
In  December,  1914,  which  date  may  be  said  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
construction  period,  the  population  was  29,331,  an  increase  of  more 
than  300  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  above  period  varied 
from  9,742,  in  1904,  to  a  maximum  of  61,270,  in  1912.  In  July,  1913, 
emigration  from  tlie  zone  began,  ovv'ing  to  the  approaching  comple- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  continued  steadily  during  1914.  Betvv'een  July 
1,  1913,  and  January  1,  1915,  the  decrease  in  population  amounted  to 
21,732.  Unfortunately  for  the  merchants  of  Colon,  the  cutting  down 
of  the  canal  force  was  accompanied  by  a  concentration  of  the  re- 
maining employees  in  the  new  American  settlements  of  Balboa  and 
Balboa  Heights,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus.  Thus,  oh  Jan- 
uary 1,  1915,  the  population  of  the  Balboa  district  was  18,702,  and 
that  of  the  Cristobal  district,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  only  8,513; 
whereas,  prior  to  1913,  the  jDopulation  of  the  two  districts  was  about 
equal.  Also  at  Gatun,  which  is  only  7  miles  from  Colon,  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  building  the  great  Gatun  locks  fell  from 
five  or  six  thousand  at  the  beginning  of  1913  to  as  many  hundred  in 
1914.  •  "  I 

Period  of  Readjustment.  I 

Tlie  canal  employees  were  well  paid  during  the  construction 
period,  their  compensation  being  50  per  cent  higher  than  that  re- 
ceived for  similar  work  in  the  United  States,  and  with  no  expenses 
for  rent,  light,  and  fuel.  Hence  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  circa- 
lation  on  the  Istlimus,  and  Colon,  the  only  city  of  importance  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  grew  and  prospered.  With  the  reduction  of  the  canal 
force  to  practically  the  permanent  operating  basis,  and  a  cut  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  scale  of  compensation,  the  temporary  and  artificial 
conditions  that  had  prevailed  came  to  an  end  and  a  marked  depres- 
sion in  trade  ensued. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  discouraging  conditions  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1914  would  improve  with  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  com- 
merce in  August.  But  then  came  the  war  in  Europe,  which  entailed 
the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  markets  for  some  of  the  more  important 
exports  of  the  district,  and  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  of  from 
10  to  25  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  wines  and  liquors  imported  from 
Europe  prices  increased  50  per  cent. 

To  complete  the  general  economic  demoralization,  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  its  varied  activities  in 
Panama  and  neighboring  countries,  was  no  longer  able  to  give  work 
to  the  West  Indian  Negroes,  who  were  being  dismissed  by  the  canal 
authorities  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2,000  a  month.  In  consequence,  un- 
employment made  its  appearance  in  Colon,  and  there  was  consider- 
able distress  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  situation  was  relieved 
later  by  measures  taken  by  the  Panama  Canal  government  to  repatri- 
ate these  Negroes. 
Business  Conditions. 

The  close  of  the  year  1914  therefore  found  the  merchants  of  Colon, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  future.  A  branch 
store  of  the  principal  dealer  in  general  hardware,  cement,  paints,  etc., 
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"Was  discontinued,  and  a  few  Chinese  shops  that  sold  curios  and  the 
cheaper  grades  of  china  and  other  household  goods  were  closed.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  underlying  conditions  of  trade  appeared  to  be 
healthy,  as  evidenced  by  the  local  banking  business,  which  more  than 
held  its  own.  There  were  also  a  few  encouraging  successes  in  the 
retail  trade.  A  new  boot  and  shoe  store  did  a  thriving  Ijusiness,  and  is 
said  to  have  cleared  $12,000.  Another  retail  store,  established  during 
the  year,  was  able  to  show  a  profit  of  $3,000  in  six  months. 

The  view  taken  of  the  business  situation  in  1914  by  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  successful  local  dealers  in  general  merchandise 
seems  worth  setting  down,  as  it  is  more  hopeful  and  seems  more  rea- 
sonable than  the  general  view.  His  opinion  is  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
business  depression  in  1914  was  due  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  canal 
force  and  20  per  cent  to  the  war  in  Europe;  that,  with  respect  to  the 
trade  lost  by  the  reduction  of  the  canal  force,  there  was  bound  to  be  a 
period  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions,  characterized  by  dull  times; 
that  trade  will  meanwhile  develop  on  a  more  permanent  and  healthy 
basis;  and  that  ultimately  what  may  be  called  the  boom  of  the  con- 
struction period  will  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  business 
brought  by  shipping  using  the  canal  and  by  the  advantages  ofi'ered  by 
Colon  as  a  distributing  center. 
Importance  of  Making  Colon  a  Free  Port. 

'  The  vital  question  with  respect  to  the  future  commercial  im- 
portance of  Colon  is  wdiether  it  will  be  made  a  free  port.  If  it  is 
made,  the  place  will  doubtless  become  an  important  distributing  cen- 
ter for  merchandise  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  destined  for 
Central  American  markets  and  for  ports  on  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  of  South  America.  Tli:^  matter  of  making  the  cit}^  a  free  port 
is  being  agitated,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  ultimately  the 
policy  will  be  adopted. 

Some  steps  in  this  direction  have  been  taken.  Provision  was  made 
for  a  bonded  warehouse  at  Colon  by  law  No.  35,  of  March  4,  1913, 
and  the  executive  decree  of  December  2,  1913,  but  the  warehouse  has 
not  as  yet  been  established.  More  recently  otlier  measures  have  been 
adopted.  In  the  tariff  act  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1915,  it  is  provided  (art.  13)  that  when  imported  mer- 
chandise is  reexported  within  six  months  or  is  sold  to  vessels  passing 
through  the  canal,  95  per  cent  of  the  customs  duty  will  be  refunded 
to  the  importer.  Also,  the  Panama  Eailroad  Co.  recently  issued  an 
order  changing  the  rate  for  goods  stored  in  its  freight  department 
from  5  cents  per  package  per  day,  irrespective  of  weight,  to  10  cents 
per  2,000  pounds  per  day,  irrespective  of  number  of  packages.  This 
favorable  storage  rate,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  rebate  of 
customs  duties  on  reexported  goods,  will  render  it  possible  to  a  cer-. 
tain  extent  to  make  the  freight  department  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  bonded  warehouse. 

Plans  Under  Consideration. 

i  Even  should  no  further  favorable  action  be  taken  by  the  Panama 
Government,  there  are  indications  that  because  of  its  unique  geo- 
graphical position  with  respect  to  the  trade  routes  of  the  world 
Colon  can  not  fail  to  become  an  important  entrepot.     For  instance, 
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the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  has  under  consideration  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bonded  warehouse  at  Colon,  under  the 
provisions  of  law  No.  35,  of  1913,  and  the  decree  of  December  2,  1913. 
And  agents  of  three  other  large  nianuf acturing  concerns,  two  Ameri- 
can and  one  British,  have  visited  the  Isthmus  recently  to  inquire  into 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  v/arehouses  at  Colon.  Another  indi- 
cation pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  the  fact  that  "  La  Compahia 
Sud-Americana  de  Vapores,"  a  Chilean  steamship  line  that  maintains 
a  service  from  Valparaiso  to  the  Isthmus,  is  favorable  to  making 
Cristobal  the  terminal  port  in  Panama  instead  of  Balboa  on  the 
Pacific  side,  notwithstanding  the  obligation  to  pay  canal  tolls. 

A  factor  that  should  be  of  considerable  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Colon  as  a  distributing  center  is  the  weekly  service  through 
the  canal  maintained  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line.  The 
facilities  for  the  transshipment  of  goods  at  the  two  terminal  ports 
are  thereby  greatly  increased. 

Transportation  and  Banking  Facilities  with  United  States. 

Transportation  facilities  between  the  United  States  and  Colon  are 
exceptionally  good.  Under  normal  conditions  there  are  four,  lines 
engaged  in  this  service,  viz,  the  LTnited  Fruit  Co.,  with  weekly  sail- 
ings from  New  Orleans  and  sailings  twace  a  week  from  New  York; 
the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line  and  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  each  having  w^eekly  sailings  from  New  York;  and  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  with  fortnightly  sailings  from  New  York. 
The  services  of  the  tv\^o  last-named  lines  have  been  suspended  during., 
the  war. 

Colon  also  has  three  American  banks^,  which  greatly  facilitate  trade 
with  the  United  States.  These  are  tha  International. Banking  Corr 
poration,  the  Panama  Banking  Co.,  and  the  Canal  Zone  Bank,  all  of 
which  have  home  offices  in  New  York. 

Business  Methods  and  Terms  of  Credit. 

Owing  to  the  early  identification  of  the  city  with  American  enter- 
prises, the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  situation 
within  the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  economic  as  w^ell  as  the  social 
life  of  Colon,  has  become  Americanized  in  a  marked  degree.  English 
is  in  general  use  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  language  of  commerce. 
The  principal  importing  and  exporting  houses  are  American  con- 
cerns. 

Under  the  above  circumstances  and  because  of  the  unusual  and 
excellent  banking  facilities,  exporters  in  the  United  States  may,  and 
often  do,  transact  business  with  the  American  importing  houses  of 
Colon  on  practically  the  same  terms  as  with  similar  concerns  located 
in  the  United  States.  The  usual  terms  of  payment  are  60  days  credit, 
but  practice  varies  greatly  in  this  respect.  The  longer  credits  ex- 
tended by  European  importers,  which  range  from  90  days  to  6 
months,  are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  the  promotion  of  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

Exports  Invoiced  at  Colon  for  tJnited  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  Colon  consulate  for 
the  United  States  during  1914  was  $282,247,  as  against  $565,159 
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in  1913. 
table: 


The  articles  and  tlieir  values  are  shown  in  the  followino: 


Article  5. 

1915 

ICU 

Articles. 

191 J 

1914 

Balata 

aG8,714 

4  If, 

275,442 

8,035 

Sl.i 

21,204 

100 

JC5,859 

530 

127,525 

Panama  hats 

f 1,199 

1 ,  738 

lo2,S74 

8, 757 

c,t,30 

86 

Bones 

Rubber 

S20J 

Coconuts 

Tat;ua  nuts 

53,210 

Coffee 

Turtles  (live) 

2,340 

Goatskins 

Turtle  shells 

All  other  articles 

Hides .      . 

27,266 

102 

3,885 

1,315 

Total 

Household  eoods 

505, 15J 

282,247 

Metal  (old)^ 

198 

The  greater  part  of  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  coconuts  is  ex- 
plained by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  this  product  of  approximately  40  per 
cent.  In  1913  prices  ranged  from  $38  to  $50  per  thousand,  as  against 
$22  to  $35  in  1914.  The  local  exporters  attribute  the  drop  in  prices  to 
the  money  stringency  in  the  United  States  in  1914,  v/hich,  so  they  state, 
threw  the  business  into  the  hands  of  a  few  big  importing  houses,  at 
their  own  terms.  A  further  explanation  of  the  lower  prices  in  1914 
was  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  coconuts  in  the  United  States  market 
w^as  gi-eater,  owing  to  an  unusually  abundant  harvest  throughout  the 
West  Indies. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  tagua  nuts  exported  in  1914  is  ex- 
plained by  the  loss  of  the  German  market  caused  by  the  war  and  a 
consequent  drop  in  price  of  50  per  cent.  Thus  the  price  of  tagua  nuts 
in  1913  was  from  $80  to  $100'iier  ton,  while  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  in  August,  it  fell  to  from  $40  to  $50  per  ton. 

The  decrease  in  balata  exported  is  accounted  for  by  a  fall  in  price 
of  approximately  40  per  ceiit','  viz,  from  48  cents  to  56  cents  per 
pound  in  1913  to  about  30  cents  in  1914.  As  in  the  case  of  tagua  nuts, 
the  decrease  in  price  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  German  market 
occasioned  by  the  war. 

Bocas  del  Toro  Agency. 

During  the  calendar  year  1914  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  Bocas 
del  Toro  234  steamers,  of  524,977  net  tons,  and  101  small  sail  vessels, 
of  1,184  net  tons.  Of  the  total  steamers  arriving,  36  of  113,359  net 
tons,  were  American;  102  of  303,259  tons,  British;  83  of  72,274  tons, 
Norwegian,  12  of  35,209  tons,  German;  and  1  of  876  tons,  Danish. 
The  sail  vessels  were  small  coasters,  generally  of  Colombian,  Costa 
Eican,  Nicaraguan,  or  Panaman  register.  Several  of  the  British 
vessels  given  in  the  above  total  have  since  registered  as  American. 

There  are  no  firms  here  who  deal  exclusively  in  any  one  line  of 
goods;  all  are  general  merchants.  The  numerous  articles  carried  in 
stock  vary  little  from  a  general  store  in  the  United  States.  How-- 
ever,  no  ready-made  clothing  can  be  sold  here,  as  tailoring  is  cheap ; 
no  agricultural  implements  are  used,  as  the  country  is  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  bananas,  which  is  controlled  by  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  town  is  built  on  an  island  too  small  for  the  use  of  wagons  or 
automobiles.  The  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  require  electric  plants. 
Two  ice  plants  of  about  2  tons  daily  capacity  supply  the  country 
with  ice;  one  is  located  in  the  town  and  owned  locally,  and  the  other 
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is  owned  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  is  located  near  its  banana 
plantations. 

Mercantile  establishments  carry  stocks  of  canned  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  beef  and  pork  in  barrels,  rice,  beans,  and  flour  in  barrels 
and  bags,  and  a  general  line  of  dry  goods. 

The  exports  invoiced  at  the  consular  agency  for  the  United  States 
during  1914  were  valued  at  $2,595,4SG,  compared  with  $2,732,767 
for  1013.  Of  the  total  for  last  year.  $2,.5G0,350  represented  bananas, 
compared  v/ith  $2,710,725  for  1913.  The  other  principal  items  were 
coconuts,  balata,  and  cacao. 
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